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YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


Free as a Premium 








For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 





There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 
ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
with a new name for this year, we will 
mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
or two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
vers. Better send two new subscribers 
(with $2.00) and get the three pounds 
of seed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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——= BEST =< 


% 2 Exbravted Honey FOr Sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


BASSWOOD 
HONEY « «+0 


This is the well-known 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood, blossoms in Wis- 
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3S ALFALFA 
HONEY «aunnus 
aS) This is the famous White 
@ Extracted Honey gathered in 
>) the great Alfalfa regions of 
the Central West. It is a 


2 
») splendid honey, and nearly 


everybody who cares to eat 


»§) honey at all can’t get enough 


the Alfalfa extracted, 


consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 
distinct flavor in their honey. 
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»~ Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : Ke 
~ A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— A 
»§) to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 9% ee 

es 


© cents per pound; twocans, 9 cents per pound; four or more cans, 
»~ 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 

* twoor more cans youcan have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
»$) desire. The cans are boxt. This is all 


: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 





+ » The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
= 
») Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 
- I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 


I'm something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 

>>) duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to 

be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 

kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very 

8) excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the 
= honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C. MILLER, 


~ We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
ne enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 


m the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
>) 


can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
2 Address, 


+S) GEORGE W. YORK & we 118 ee St., aie 1. 


© 
McHenry Co., Ill € 
»~&) Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. & 
& 
& 
Ke 





; Weekly Budget ; 


Mr. J. A. GOLDEN has an advertisement on 
page 46, offering his stock of Golden combi- 
nation Hives for sale. Better write him at 
once if you want to try his system of produc- 
ing comb honey. 


JoHN H. MARTIN, better Known as Ram- 
bler, has been keeping bees for some time in 
Fresno Co., Calif. He is now in Los Angeles 
county again, and wrote us as follows, Dec, 
29th: 


‘I have returned tothe south after a suc- 
cessful season in central California. There 
was a grand rain here about Nov. 20th, but 
since then the skies have been clear. Bee- 
men who smiled broadly then now look sober 
It is time for another rain, and if it does not 
come soon there will be a lot of blue bee- 
keepers. It is the old, old story—the bee-men 
here never know ‘ where they are at’ respect- 
ing a honey season till well towards spring. 
After nine months absence from my old api 
aries I find them flourishing, and the bees are 
anxious for a good honey season. And for 
which we all devoutly hope.” 


WaLTER 8. Povuper, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
writing us Jan. 4th, had this to say: 


‘“T regret exceedingly that you have been 
so unfortunate as to have a fire in your es- 
tablishment. You have my sympathy, and I 
hope the loss and inconvenience will be less 
than expected. I have often wondered what 
I would do in case of fire here, but in your 
case, with the Bee Journal on your hands, I 
know the situation must be very serious and 
troublesome. 

‘IT have had no bill for my last quarter’s 
advertising, but think the little amount might 
do you more good right now than later. Find 
check enclosed.”’ 

Thank you, Mr. Pouder, for your kind 
words of sympathy for us in our *‘ flood ”’ of 
troubles. We hope you may never be visited 
as we were; but, as the saying is, ‘‘a bad be- 
ginning makes a good ending,’’ we may end 
the 20th century all right—tho we will not 
likely see its end. 


O. L. HERSHISER, superintendent of the 
Pan-American Exposition, wrote us as follows 
Jan. 8th: 


My Dear Mr. YorkK:—A letter from E. } 
Root has informed me of your loss, by fire, of 
the offices of the American Bee Journal. No 
particulars were stated, but I trust you had 
insurance protection, and that the only loss 
to the readers of the American Bee Journal 
will be some necessary delay. I regret the in- 
convenience you will be occasioned, but | 
have no doubt of the future of your excellent 
publication, even against the scourge of fire 
It would be quite un-Chicago-like for any- 
thing in your enterprising city to be subdued 
by that or any other calamity. The enterprise 
of the American Bee Journal is well shown 
from the fact that, se the office was 
burned on the evening of Jan. Ist, as I am i 
formed, we had the initial number of 
new century before learning of the disaster 

Wishing the American Bee Journal a pros- 
perous century in the hands of its present 
proprietor, and his successors, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
OreEL L. HERSHISER 


As noted in last week’s Bee Journal, our 
loss was occasioned by water, that was thrown 
on the fire which was above us. It was almost 
a miracle that we were not burned out als 

We wish to thank Mr. Hershiser for bis 
kind letter. 
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Yellow Wax and 
biect which 


Slow Cooling is a 
receives considerable attention 


n the first number of the American Bee- 





Keeper for the new century. Editor Hill 
seems to understand that this journal teaches 
that any sample of wax, no matter what its 
and no matter what may caused 
may be changed into bright yellow 


wax by simply cooling it slowly. 


color, have 
thai color, 
This journal 
has never pretended to claim for slow cooling 
anything more than that it allowed the foreign 
The average 
cake of wax that has 
rapidly cooled, and so of dark color because of 
its impurities. If nothing has 


particles time to settle. begin- 


ner will have a been 
done to 
affect the color of the wax except the rapid 
will clarify it. (Of 
it may be made still brighter by acid.) 
That's the whole nutshell. The 
editor of the Bee-Keeper has em- 
phasized the necessity for 


been 


cooling, slow cooling 
course, 
thing in a 
American 
slow 
nothing that he publishes in 


cooling, and 


his last number 


militates with the teachings intended to be 
iven here. It is aregrettable circumstance if 
lack of control of the English language has 


allowed any meaning to be 
intend 


given that was not 


> 


The Long-Tongue-Short-Tube prob- 
lem is stillon. J. Warren Arthur, in Glean- 
Bee-Culture, reports advance at the 
The 


Ings If 


red-clover end. interesting details are as 


follows: 


In 1898 I noticed my bees going and coming 
in one direction, namely, southwest. Think- 
¢ to find what they were working on, I fol- 
lowed in that direction, and found very few 
bees at work on or near the ground, and no 
timber of any consequence on which they 
could work. Abouta mile and a half from 
home I found a clover-field fairly swarming 
with while a clover-field of 30 or more 
acres one side of it, not 50 yards apart, and 
not more than 40 feet from the remainder of 
iny lot of 30 hives, had very few bees on it. 
Some two or three days after, I noticed the 
hees stopping work about noon, and taking 
iny wheel I rode around and found my clover- 
eld laidlow. When the second crop came in 


bees, 








om Ll again noticed the bees in particular, 
and found them working on this same field, 
altho the field across the road from my home 
contained many more bees than on the first 
crop. This fact alone caused me to decide 
that I wanted seed from that particular field. 
When the neighbor hulled his seed, by offer- 
ing a few cents above the market price, I ob- 
tained it, but had to take the entire crop to 
vetany. I managed to sell some of it to some 
of my neighbors, and some more to my father, 
who lives about ten miles southwest of me. 

The crop of seed sown near me in 1899 was | 
almost a failure in catching, and what did 





catch was winter-killed last winter, while 
some fair fields were left over at my father’s. 

My prosects for honey last spring were any- 
thing but bright for 30 colonies, so I decided 
to divide up 


territory. I took five of my 
weaker colonies and one strong one to my 
father’s; four were taken to a place where 


there were a fair number of basswood trees, 
altho badly cut by the canker-worm. Well, 
this fall I had 24 colonies to feed, nearly all 
being at starvation’s door. 

My father said when he cut his hay he 
never saw bees thicker on a buckwheat patch 
than on his clover. I made a trip to see how 
they were doing, and had the pleasure (7) of 
helping him haul up his hay; but when that 
clover-field bloomed for seed, those bees filled 
up everything tight; and I was surprised, on 
going down one day, to find them so. Now, I 
feel that that clever had something to do with 
it. But the weakest colony taken down there 
built up the strongest, yet could not have 
been fuller of honey than the other five. 


It has 
wherever there were 


been suggested in Gleanings that 
with 


clover there would be 


bees 
enough to work on red 
seed matured on the 


tongues long 


first crop. The possi- 
bilities that lie in this suggestion are worth 
considering. It is well known that seed from 
red clover is secured only from the second 
crop, altho the reason therefor is not so well 
known. Itisa very simpleone. The fertili- 
zation of red-clover blossoms is effected 
mainly by bumble-bees. Unlike our hive- 


bees, bumble-bees startin the spring, not with 
several thousand bees in a 

the 
are 580 


nest, but with a 
clover first 
few that not 
enough blossoms are fertilized to make a crop 
of seed worth harvesting. By the 


second crop is on, 


single bee. So when 


bumble-bees 


red 
blooms, 


time the 
the number of bumble- 
has multiplied many 


bees 
times, and a full crop of 
seed is secured. 

Now, if hive-bees are secured with 
long enough to work on red 
that may 
From this first crop it 
obtain seed of the short-tube 
explanation will make 


tongues 
clover, it is easy 
fertilize the first 
will be easier to 
kind. A little 
this clear. In the sec- 
ond crop of red clover there will be 
various lengths. 


to believe they 


crop. 


tubes of 
Hive-bees may work on the 


shortest of these, and bumble- 


bees on the rest. 
So it will happen that the seed from this crop 
will produce blossoms having tubes of differ- 


ent lengths, with perhaps a constant tendency 


to' revert to the original and longer type. Only 
by difficult and careful selection under such 


circumstances could a fixt type of short-tube 
clover be 

Now, instead of waiting for the second crop, 
let full atte 
from the first crop. 


secured. 

ntion be given to 
The hive- 
the blossoms with shert 


securing seed 


bees will ferti- 
lize tubes, and those 
with long tubes will for the 
fertilized. So whatever seed 


that first crop will be of the 


most part be un- 


is secured from 
short-tube kind. 


The next year it will produce red clover with 











blossoms, all of which can be utilized by the 


hive-bees, and by saving seed each year from 
the first crop the long tubes will be auto- 


matically weeded out. 
ee 
Tin Cans vs. Barrels for Honey. 

We think most of our readers are that 
for holding honey. 
this 
but after considerable experience with 
both kinds of packages. 
free to say that we don’t care to handle 


aware 
we strongly favor tin cans 
And we have not come to conclusion 
hastily, 
handling 
We are 


any more 


honey in 
honey in barrels, no matter what the 
grade of honey is. 

Some of Wisconsin 
State 


can, of 


our good friends in 


which, by the way, isa great barrel 


enjoy stand on the 


good-natured 


opposing our 


course doing so in a way 3ut 
it is our turn now to refer them to the follow- 
Fox, of Wisconsin, which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture: 


ing, by Elias 


T can truly indorse all that was said in favor 
of tin cans as against barrels for the shipment 
of honey, at the Chicago convention. I have 
had quite a little experience along this line 
myself, and have decided never to use a 
wooden package for extracted honey again. I 
began putting it up in wooden packages with 
wooden hoops; and I found by letting them 
stand a short time the hoops would loosen up, 


and, unless watcht very closely, and hoops 
tightened, there would soon be a leak, no 
matter how good the cooperage; and, even in 
shipping, the hoops would loosen. 

Then I had my cooper use iron hoops, and 
my experience was the same, by letting the 
packages stand for any length of time, not 


withstanding we selected the choicest and 
most thoroly seasoned staves and the cooper- 
age was perfect; and the packages were made 


upa year before using, and kept in a dry 
place, and hoops retightened, and filled dry. 
If there was a piece of heading a little cross 
grained the honey would ooze thru the pores, 
and even thru the end of the staves, and 
almost invisible knots, no larger than a pin- 
head. Of course, so far as the loss was con- 
cerned from leaking, it was nominal. But if 


you count the amount of 


honey absorbed by 
the wood, and the leakage 


together, it would 


equal, if not overbalance, the difference in the 
cost of the two packages. 

Then, again, think of the nasty. sticky 
packages to handle, and hands and clothes 
daubed with it; and when barrels are in this 
condition, and rolled along, as advocated, dust 
and dirt will stick tothe leaking spots, and 


make an unsightly package, aside from smear 


ing depot platforms and car-floors, to attract 
bees, flies, ete. 

The barrel side of the debate say if a case is 
dropt, the solder will loosen, and a leak would 
result, and that the cans are too unwieldy and 
too heavy to handle. A man should not be 
so awkward as to drop a package. But sup 


pose he is, and the package should be 
About the time you had it 
box, and the head should 
would leak the worse 
a little too heavy, | would 
have moved, alone, 5.000 
cases In & Gay; ten 


a barrel. 
upto the wagon 
burst out, which 
Asto the 


cans being 
say they are; 
pounds in 
rods to carry 


yet I 
two-can 


had it to the 


aces 
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wagon, two miles to haul it, and piled it up 
five cases high, and my consolation paid me 
for the extra work in knowing there was not a 
drop of leakage, and no hoops to loosen while 
L slept. 

We can not be t.o neat in handling and 
marketing extracted honey So I say. give 
me new 60-pound cans, and I will guarantee my 
honey to reach any market in such a condi- 
tion that I shall not be ashamed of it, and no 
loss from leakage or absorbing If we want a 
cheaper package for dark honey, there are 
plenty of second-hand cans and 
bought as cheaply as barrels 


cases to be 


We welcome Mr. Fox to the tin-can side of 
the debate; and if he will only be present at 
the Madison meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, on Feb. 4th and 5th, 
next month, we (Mr. Fox, Mr. Hatch and our- 
selves) will simply ‘do up ** those wooden- 
headed-barrel chaps, like Messrs. Pickard, 
Wilson, McNay, and others. Of course, we'll 
treat them square(can)ly., but will see that 
they don’t roll any of their honey-soakt and 
leaky-dauby wooden barrels over us! We'll 
just honey-can those boys so that they'll keep 
like any other kind of canned goods. 

oe 

The Case of Utter vs. Utter.—As 
mentioned in a former number, we give this 
week something further about the celebrated 
peach-bee case of Utter vs. Utter, which came 
to final trial at Goshen, N. Y., Dee. 17, 18 and 
19, 1900. Gleanings in Bee-Culture contains 
quite a full report of the trial, from which we 
take the following, written by Editor E. R. 
Root: 

The case was a peculiarly hard-fought one; 
and after 25 or 30 witnesses had been exam- 
ined on both sides the jury brought in a ver- 
dict, after being out about ten minutes, for 
ihe defendant, bee-man Utter. 

I need not say that the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association took an active part in this 
case—one that seemed to involve the very life 
of bee-keeping in New York. It pledged $100 
to Bacon & Merritt, two of the leading attor- 
neys of Orange County—lawyers who have 
been retained in some of the most important 
cases that have been tried in that vicinity. 

There were many laughable incidents, and 
some queer statements on the part of the wit- 
nesses for the plaintiff, as to how the bees did 
and could puncture fruit: how they used 
their ‘*‘ horns’? (antennz) to make holes, ete. 
In the lower court, several of the witnesses, 
I am told, testified that the bees got up ** on 
their hind legs ** and stung the fruit; went off 
and left the peach, and stung others; that a 
rotten spot at the points pierced by the stings 
would soon set in, and this would be subse- 
quently visited by the bees. In the higher 
court, that same set of witnesfes testified that 
the bees punctured the fruit with the ** head 
end,’ and not with the ‘** business** end. It 
was evident that the prosecution had realized 
the utter absurdity of the former statement. 
The plaintiff, fruit-man Utter, while on the 
stand, went on to describe how the bee moved 
its head first to one side and then the other, 
and raised up on its legs and flopt its wings: 
that after this performance he found there 
was a hole. This was corroborated with some 
variation by his two sons. It was amusing to 
see the plaintiff try to mimie the bee, on the 
witness-stand, as he swayed his head from one 
side to the other, raised upon his legs, and 
flopt his arms. His motions were so Utterly 
ridiculous, and so contrary to the real acts 
and movements of bees, that every one in the 
court-room, including the jury, laught, and 
laught heartily. I sincerely believe that, if 
the jury had gone out at that supreme mo- 
ment on the evidence then presented, we 
should have had a verdict in our favor, even 
without one word of rebuttal testimony. 

Another witness, Mrs. W. H. Utter, the wife 
of the plaintiff, testified that the bees would 
alight on the fruit, and then with their 
‘horns’? make holes in the peaches. She 
stated that there were eight holes in one 
peach she examined, and that three bees were 





on it; that, after they left, there were three 
more holes, or .eleven in a Mr. Bacon, one 
of our attorneys, in his cross-examination, got 
at the facts something in this way: 

‘You say, Mrs. Utter, that there were three 
holes after three bees had visited that peach ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

‘* You say that the bees made three holes 
with their horns 7” 

* You. air.” 

se Where were these hor 5 located tds 

**On the top of the head.” 

**Two prongs like this 2?’ said he, putting 
his two hands over his head. 

“Yes.” 

** And they took those two horns and dug 
them right down into the peach, did they ?”° 

Yes” 

** Well, now, Mrs. Utter, will you tell the 
jury how three bees, each with two horns, 
could make only three holes?) Shouldn't there 
have been siz holes ?"" 

* Wy-ah, wy-ah, wy-ah; they took those 
two horns and put them together and then 
poked them into the peach.” 

**O—h !” said Mr. Bacon, with a wise look. 

At this there was an uproar of laughter. 
When the jury and the audience had sub- 
sided, Mr. Bacon continued: 

‘You are sure the bees made these holes 
with their horns ?”’ 

Yes.” 

‘+ Well, don’t you know that those are an- 
tenn, or feelers ?”” 

Several had talkt about the so-called 
‘*horns,’* and how bees make holes with the 
horns: but after the learned counsel had 
shown the Utter absurdity of the horn theory, 
then the prosecution began to talk about the 
‘+ jaws:’’ and some of the witnesses told how 
the bees ran their ‘bills’? down into the 
peach—meaning, of course, the tongue. But 
the bill theory was untenable, and the rest of 
the testimony wasthen confined to the jaws, 
which, it was averred, were powerful enough 
to puncture the skin of peaches. The prose- 
cution claimed, among other things, that after 
the bees had punctured the peaches the juice 
ran down on the limbs, causing them to 
wither and dry up. In the former trial it was 
maintained that the trees were utterly de- 
stroyed; and even in this trial the Peach 
Utter at first talkt of the destruction of trees, 
and claimed damage for the loss of trees and 
fruit. The defense, on the other side, showed 
by two good witnesses that the plaintiff, Mr. 
Utter, the fruit-man, had said to each of the 
afliants, that these trees were going to die, 
and he would have to pull them up, and this 
was before the bees are alleged to have visited 
the fruit. 

I do not need to rehearse here the testimony 
that was introduced by expert bee-keepers, 
tho I can not omit reference to the testimony 
of Prof. Frank Benton, Assistant Entomolo- 
gist, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Prof. Benton had been sent by the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association to render 
expert testimony on the mouth parts of the 
bees, and he certainly was the star witness for 
the defense. He showed by live and dead 
specimens of bees, and also by charts which 
he had brought for the occasion, that in his 
opinion it was a physical impossibility for the 
bees topuncture fruit with their mandibles 
or jaws; that the jaws of bees were very dif- 
ferent from those of wasps and other insects 
having cutting edges or teeth. He chloro- 
formed some live bees, and then past them 
around to the jury, after our attorneys had 
obtained consent from the court to do so. He 
showed them that the delicate tongue, so far 
from being a *‘ bill’? which could puncture a 
sound peach, was more like a camel’s-hair 
brush; that it would be absurd to suppose 
that they would run this thru the skin of any 
substance. He admitted that bees could tear 
by picking away at fiber, but denied the pos- 
sibility of their cutting the skin of any fruit. 
The jaws, or mandibles, had smooth rounding 
edges, which, he showed by charts, were dif- 


ferent in this respect from the jaws of a 
wasp, that has cutting edges or teeth; that 
the mandibles were made for forming plastic 
substances like wax¢ and even then the wax 
had to be brought to a temperature of about 
90 degrees before such work could be per- 
formed. 

The professor's testimony, so far from bear- 
ing evidence of prejudice, was what might be 





termed in legal phraseology, ‘* candied,** the 
kind that weighs witha jury. There was no 
evasion, and no attempt on his part to make 
all of his testimony in favor of the bees. When 
askt whether he regarded the experiment of 
confining a few bees in a box with a peach as 
worth anything to prove that bees would not 
or could not puncture sound fruit, he said 
that, in his opinion, it did not count for much, 
as he doubted whether they would even help 
themselves to honey under like circumstances. 

At the conclusion of the testimony for the 
defense, the prosecution called Peach Utter 
back to the stand, and askt him whether the 
trees, the fruit of which the bees were alleged 
to have stung, causing the limbs to die, were 
alive and in good order. He said yes, in very 
good order. This testimony was produced, 
probably, to show that the trees did not have 
the ** yellows ”’ or ** wet feet,’? as was claimed 
by the defense. But Mr. Bacon, in his final 
plea before the jury, called attention to the 
fact that the plaintiff jirst testified that his 
trees had been destroyed, and that now they 
were good and sound; and yet he desired 
compensation for the trees which he at first 
said were destroyed! Mr. Bacon made a 
strong plea, picking up all the important 
threads of evidence, and hurling them at the 
jury in a most forcible manner. 

The attorney for the plaintiff, while he did 
not attack the testimony of Mr. Benton, 
turned his guns upon A. I. Root, shaking his 
fist in his face, and calling him the great 
‘* poo-bah ’ of the West. A. I. R. did not ap- 
pear to relish the compliment; but the rest of 
us enjoyed the joke immensely, tho there 
wasn’t one of us who knew what ** poo-bah *’ 
meant. Weconsoled A. I. by saying that it 
signified something big, and told him not to 
feel badly. 

Of course, no one could tell absolutely what 
the jury would do: but it seemed to be made 
up, if | could judge by their faces, of a lot of 
intelligent, thinking men. 

The judge, in his charge, rehearst very 
carefully and impartially the full case, and 
then said that the jury, in oeder to render a 
verdict for the plaintiff, must find that the 
bees of the defendant, and his bees alone, were 
the trespassers; and that it (the jury) should 
further give very careful consideration to ex- 
pert testimony. The jury then retired, and 
in about ten minutes returned with a verdict 
of ‘‘no cause for action.”’ 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Association ex- 
erted a powerful influence in the case, in that 
it enabled Mr. Utter, the bee-man, to employ 
the best legal talent, and, in addition, furnish 
expert testimony on the bee-side of the ques- 
tion, so that an unprejudiced jury, seeing and 
knowing the facts, would render a verdict 
accordingly. 

This case wasa hard-fought one from _ be- 
ginning to end. . There was no lack of legal 
counsel on either side, and no lack of wit- 
nesses; but, thanks to the Association, we 
were able to show that the evidence adduced 
by the plaintiff was, for the most part, to put 
a most charitable construction on it, founded 
on misapprehenson, ignorance, and prejudice. 
There is no doubt that some witnesses for the 
fruit-man actually believed that the bees did 
puncture sound fruit with their ‘‘ horns or 
bills... If they did so believe, and if they 
heard our evidence, their belief must have 
been most severely shaken before they went 
away. 

a 


The Delay and Interruption to our 
business, occasioned Jan. Ist by the water 
poured on the fire above us, and which landed 
on our stock, will be over by the time our 
readers receive this copy of the Bee Journal. 
By another week we hope to know just what 
and how much of the bee-supply stock was 
damaged by water. Some of it is a total loss, 
some slightly damaged, and some.still in good 
condition by having been well protected with 
tarpaulin covers. 

We are not anxious to have another such a 
dampener put on our place of business. While 
it thoroly ‘‘ settles the dust ’’ it also quite as 
thoroly unsettles things too much. However. 
trials and tribulations are the common lot of 


man and perhaps we are getting only our 
share. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


General Manager Secor’s 4th annual report was sent to 
members of the Association last month with a voting-blank 
for the election of three directors and general manager. 
Mr. H. F. Moore and the Editor of the American Bee Journal 
were selected as the committee to receive and count the bal- 
lots. The result willlikely be known in time for announce- 
ment next week. 

In order that General Manager Secor’s report may have 
a wider circulation we give it here: 


FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 
NATIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Forest City, Iowa, Dec. 11, 1900. 

Fellow Members:—At the last annual election of general 
manager and directors, Dec., 1899, the question of uniting 
the two National societies was submitted to the members of 
both organizations, and the new constitution, which slightly 
changed the name of our society, was ratified and endorst 
by a large majority of both old societies. It is therefore 
gratifying to report that what some thought to be two rival 
associations with similaraims have united, and the increast 
interest augurs well for the now-named ‘National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association.” 

There is no doubt about the usefulness of such an or- 
ganization, if properly managed. The question of its effi- 
ciency under the present management is pertinent, and ev- 
ery member may rightfully express his confidence or his 
criticism by his vote, or in any other proper way. The 
present manager does not pretend that his judgment is in- 
fallible or that the efficiency of the organization can not be 
increast by other management than his own. But this 
much he does claim—to have honestly and faithfully dis- 
charged the duties imposed to the best of his abilily. 

The board of directors and all other officers of the As- 
sociation have heartily co-operated with the general mana- 
ger in the business in hand, and therefore entire harmony 
prevails, so far as this writer is informed. 

The kind and appreciative words received from time to 
time from members of the Association and friends gener- 
ally are prized beyond compare. They are like sweet flow- 
ers found in desert places where one expects nothing but 
the hard thorns of bitter opposition. Itis easy to labor 
when one is cheered on by encouraging words. 

I have not in every instance been ableto help those who 
have appealed to me. Some cases have beentoo hard. For 
example, it is not possible to collect a bad debt if the debtor 
is bankrupt and execution-proof, with no disposition to pay. 
Dishonest honey-dealers will sometimes evade their debts 
and escape punishment just asa thieving bank-teller will 
occasionally squander the savings of depositors and go 
scot-free. The suggestion is here emphasized that it is bet- 
ter to look up the financial rating of every man who buys 
honey, and the honesty of every commission man, before 
making a consignment, rather than try to recover a bad 
debt hastily accepted. 

THE CASE OF UTTER VS. UTTER. 

Several months ago, in the County of Orange, New 
York, two brothers fell out, the one a grower of peaches 
and the other a bee-keeper and member of this Association. 
The peach-growing Utter sued the bee-keeping Utter before 
a Justice of the Peace, and askt for damages done to plain- 
tiff’s peach-orchard by defendant’s bees. The case was 
tried, and after a good deal of damaging evidence was intro- 
duced by the plaintiff, and astounding revelations as to what 
bees could do and did to those peaches were heard, the learned 
judge decided against the bee-keeper and assest him $25 
and costs. While there wasa lack of competent evidence 
that the bees were guilty as charged, it seems that the fruit- 
growers had the sympathy of the court. 

The case was sensationally written up by reporters and 
the matter was given wide circulation thru many papers. 
The coloring given to it was generally against the bee- 
keepers. 

The Rural New Yorker, however, used its influence to 
show that bees are not guilty of injuring sound fruit. But 
aletter from its editor, besides communication from many 
bee-keepers, convinced me of the alarm that was felt if this 
decision were left unchallenged. If that case could be 
quoted in the future it was feared that other bee-keepers 
might suffer. The general manager, therefore, with the 
concurrent judgment of a majority of the board of direc- 
tors, ordered the case appealed to the county court, and it is 





proposed there to try the case over again on its merits, with 
enough expert witnesses to get the facts before the jury. 

As the brother who was the defendant in this case is a 
poor man, and, asin the judgment of the general mana- 
ger, the matter was one which had to be fought out sooner 
or later in the interest of truth and justice, he pledged $100 
toward a favorable verdict. The Association will be obliged 
also to pay the expenses of several expert witnesses while 
attending thetrial. The results can not be ascertained in 
time to go into this report. 


BEES AND HORTICULTURE. 


During the past year the general manager has compiled 
and publisht a twelve-page pamphlet showing the value of 
bees as pollenizers and fruit-producers. This was thought 
to be necessary because there is so much’‘ignorance on the 
part of orchardists relating to the work done by insects in 
their interests. Spraying is becoming more and more com- 
mon. When to spray and what preparations to use are 
shown, quoting competent authorities. Laws of several of 
the States in relation to spraying are also quoted. 


This pamphlet has been forwarded to several members 
who feared trouble from neighbors who threatened to spray 
with poisonous substances while trees were in full bloom, 
and it is hoped and believed that this timely publication has 
had some educating influence, because no reports have come 
to this office of damage done to bees by spraying where it 
was distributed. It has always been my policy to try to 
prevent law suits rather than to win them. If by educa- 
ting the people we can make good neighbors—neighbors 
who respect each other’s rights—it is better than winning 
victories at the end of bitter legal battles. 

The above pamphlet was seut to several agricultural 
and horticultural journals and in every instance was favor- 
ably noticed. 


THE FIGHT FOR PURE HONEY IN 1899. 


It will be remembered that the Association put upa 
fight against adulterated honey in Chicago last year. A 
statement of this matter was in my last annual report. 
While the outcome of the suit was not. satisfactory to us at 
the time, later developments seem to point to the fact that 
it had a wholesome influence. The following extracts 
trom Gleanings of Sept. 15, 1900, may be of sufficient inter- 
est to warrant copying here. It is as follows: 


“At the Chicago convention we had the pleasure of 
hearing Prof. E. N. Eaton, chemist, and Commissioner A. 
H. Jones, of the Illinois State Pure-Food Commission. 
Both of the gentlemen exprest themselves as being highly 
pleased to meet so representative a body of bee-keepers as- 
sembled for the purpose of discussing ways and means for 
putting down the adulteration of honey. They told of the 
work they had already begun; how they had compelled the 
dealers thruout Chicago (the very hotbed of adulteration 
only a few months ago) to sell all food products under their 
legitimate and real names. Samples of honey mixtures 
were brought in, showing in some cases the word ‘pure’ ? had 
been crost out by the dealer, and the word ‘imitation’ in 
plain letters had been written in its place to conform toa 
recent law enacted at a session of their lastlegislature. All 
kinds of honey mixtures, imitation honey, glucosed honeys, 
if they are sold at all, have either been relabeled or else the 
word ‘pure’ has been scratcht out and the word ‘imitation’ in 
bold letters put in its stead. 

“It will be remembered that the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, under the direction of General Manager 
Secor, and thru the personal efforts of George W. York and 
Herman F. Moore, (a well-known honey-man and an at- 
torney), gathered up, a year or so ago, a number of samples 
of bogus honey. These were placed before the city prose- 
cutor, andcertain suits were begun against the vendors of 
the samples. It created quite a furore among the dealers, 
for the Chicago papers were full of the matter for the time 
being ; and altho the first suit resulted in a verdict of ‘‘not 
guilty’’ for one of the parties on a queer sort of technicality 
before the justice, the result of this prosecution, while ap- 
parently a failure, was a far greater success than the Asso- 
ciation could have hoped forin twenty years. How? Both 
Prof. Eaton and Commissioner Jones stated before the con- 
vention that the suits begun by the United States Bee- 
keepers’ Association made sucha stirin the city that it 
helpt in no small degree toward the enactment of the new 


‘law now in force and being enforced.”’ 


I wish to acknowledge the hearty co-operation of the 
Division of Entomology, Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Frank Benton, assistant in the Division, has rendered valu- 
able service by replying ably to enquiries directed to the 
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Department on the subjects relating to bees and fruits, and 
has put into my hands copies of correspondence in several 
instances where litigation was threatened, but which was 
averted by prompt and prudent action. 

A CASE AT EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, was reported to the 
entomological Division stating that the city authorities 
proposed to pass an ordinance prohibiting the keeping of 
bees within the city limits and for four miles outside. The 
matter was referred to me, and such literature as was avail- 
able was forwarded to the attorneys for the bee-keepers, 
and they were also referred to McLain’s experiments. No 
doubt the matter was dropt by the city, as nothing further 
was heard of it. 

Several other cases have been reported to me during 
the past year, of cities and towns threatening to rule the 
bees out, but copies of the celebrated Arkadelphia decision 
sent, no doubt had a restraining influence. 

The general manager has written more than a hundred 
official letters during the year, besides hectograph copies 
sent the directors at different times, and besides the regu- 
lar routine of official notifications and receipts. 


Many of these letters have been lengthy legal opinions 
in answer to members who have been threatened with law- 
suits. 

The Association sent Mr. Abbott as delegate to the 
Third annual convention of the National Pure Food and 
Drug Congress, which convened in the city of Washington, 
March 7, 1900, and paid asmall portion of his expenses. 
The work of this congress isin the interest of purity and 
honesty of all foods and medicines consumed by man. It is 
laboring for the enactment of laws to protect innocent pur- 
chasers from deceit and fraud. The board of directors be- 
lieve such efforts worthy of aid. 


THE HAKES ADULTERATED-HONEY TRIAL. 


January 22, 1900, Secretary Dr. A. B. Mason, at my re- 
quest, attended and assisted in the trial of a groceryman at 
Jackson, Mich., who had been arrested by the State Food 
Inspector on the charge of selling adulterated honey. The 
suit was in the circuit court of Jackson county, and it ap- 
pears to have proven beyond doubt that the honey offered 
for sale and sold by Mr. Hakes, was largely adulterated 
with glucose syrup. The court instructed the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of guilty, which was done. I have no doubt 
that this trial will have a wholesome effect in Michigan and 
in all other States where pure-food laws are in force. 

If impure extracted honey can be driven from the mar- 
ket, and consumers led to believe that what they buy as 
honey is really the product of the hive-bee, a better price 
may be realized by the producer of a first-class article. It 
may be well to state here that gua/ity as well as purity is es- 
sential. No unripe honey ought ever to be offered for 
sale. 

In conclusion I wish to admonish our members to keep 
out of trouble if possible. Don’t get the idea that this As- 
sociation can do everything. Bee-keepers must keep within 
the law if they wish to have the protection of law. Bees 
may become trespassers like other domestic animals, and 
bee-keepers may be liable for damages done by bees in some 
instances. It is therefore wise to avoid any conflict with 
near neighbors which yorr care can prevent. Infuriated 
bees in a thickly settled neighborhood may bring legal con- 
tests which this Association can not win. The Golden 
Rule is the highest law. Fraternally yours, 

EUGENE SECcOR, General Manager, 

Mr. Secor closes his report with a financial statement 
showing a balance of cash on hand of $521.15. 

The Association now numbers 560. It is unfortunate 
that so large a number of bee-keepers have not yet discov- 
ered the personal benefit and security there may be for them 
in uniting with the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, yet 
it is pleasant to know how much has been already accom- 
plisht by organization, and the present number of members 
gives hope that it may continue to increase. There ought 
to be a large gain in membership with the beginning of 
the new century, and now is a good time to act. 


en 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it, if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both for $1.10. 











Convention Proceedings. 





Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, IIl., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 








(Continued from page 24.) 


Pres. Root—We are very fortunate in having Prof. Ea- 
ton of the Pure Food Commission of Illinois with us, and 
Mr. Moore, who knows him well, I have askt to introduce 
him. 

Mr. Moore—Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to introduce to you Prof. Edward N. Eaton, who was 
formerly chemist to the Minnesota Pure Food Commission. 
He has been a member of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’Asso- 
ciation, and has been very much interested in our work, and 
is really one of us. He used to analyze samples for us, and 
the time came when the [Illinois State Legislature organ- 
ized a Pure Food Commission. Under this Commission 
there must be a chemist appointed. The Chicago Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association recommended Prof. Eaton for this ap- 
pointment. He is now the analyst of the Illinois Pure 
Food Commission, and I present him to you. 


Prof. Eaton—I thank Mr. Moore for his very kind in- 
troduction, and the kind words he has to say, and I appre- 
ciate them fully. I didn’t expect totake up any of your 
time this afternoon, I didn’t expect to make any sort of a 
speech, simply express to you the gratification I feel in be- 
ing able to attend this convention, and the pleasure I al- 
ways have in attending bee-keepers’ conventions. ‘This is 
the first of your national conventions I havé ever had the 
pleasure of attending—I hope it will not be the last. I also 
wish to express regret that Commissioner A. H. Jones, the 
Illinois Pure Food Commissioner, is not able to meet with 
you and address youthisafternoon. He has been out of the 
city some little time on business connected with the Com- 
mission and returned this noon. I expected to see him this 
afternoon and invite him to come this evening, and per- 
haps he will be here. The members of the Chicago Associ- 
ation know how much interest he takesin the question of 
pure food, especially in regard to adulteration of honey. 
Before he had accepted the duties of the office he came 
before the Chicago Association and outlined to them 
his policy in regard to preventing this fraud and deception 
in the sale of honey, and that policy he has continued, and 
to-day there are but very few adulterated goods upon this 
market. Of course this is not the season for honey, but we 
expect to make a more vigorous crusade in the winter 
months when honey becomes a. prominent product on the 
market. Adulderation has had a long and prosperous reign 
in this State. Mr. Moore referred to the work of the Chi- 
cago Association in trying to prevent the sale of fraudulent 
honey before the commission was started. We did not suc- 
ceed in making any convictions. However, we did succeed 
in purifying the market to a great extent of the adulterated 
goods in Chicago, but not so in the small cities of the State. 
About six months ago, I think it was, we got a large num- 
ber of samples from Aurora and from Rockford, in this 
State, and of the samples in Aurora, I believe, almost 
half of them proved to be adulterated. In Rockford the 
situation was not quite so bad. This was before the law 
went into effect, which was July Ist. As I said, we have 
not done much in the line of honey since July 1st. I have 
examined afew samples, and whatI examined were pure 
honey. Heretofore the manufacturers of adulterated honey 
that has been putupon the market in the past few years 
have come to me and said that they will hereafter comply 
with the pure-food laws and sell as the State requires, with 
the name “ADULTERATED HONEY”’ in large typeon the front 
of the label. When the situation comes to that, it will not 
be so bad for the bee-keepers. I brought along a couple of 
samples of goods that came in, within the last week, which 
shows to you another phase of adulteration. The goods 
are not honey, don’t pretend exactly to be honey, but they 
use the word honey in describing the adulteration; the 
word honey is another name and the manufacturers of 
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these goods are only too willing to use that to assist them 
in selling the goods. One of them is called, I believe, 
‘‘Malt Honey.”’ There is no honey in the preparation at 
all. There is another name for it ; they don’t care to call it 
by that name; they would rather call it by the name of 
‘honey.’ That company has been askt to leave off the 
name honey from their goods. The othersample is a syrup 
that is labeled ‘‘Honey Syrup.’”’ There is no honey in that 
sample, either, and that was taken by one of our regular in- 
spectors out over the State, and since the law went into ef- 
fect, the word ‘‘Honey”’ has been scratcht off. We hope to 
prevent the use of the word honey altogether on the goods 
which do not contain honey, unless there is some honey in 
the preparation, or unless the word ‘‘Adulterated’’ accom- 
panies the word honey. Of course, they can use the word 
honey if the word ‘‘adulterated’’ appears in large letters 
equally as prominent. 

Mr. Green—I have seen honey on the market which was 
| labeled ‘‘Imitation Honey,’’ with the word ‘‘imitation”’ very 
small type. Does that comply with the law ? 

Prof. Eaton—No, sir; that does not comply with the 
law. Thelaw requires that the word ‘‘adulterated’’ shall 
be on in large and conspicuous type. I have noticed that 
myself, but the company that has been putting out the 
most of it in this State intends to use the word adulterated. 
This [indicating] shows you the way it should not be, but 
it gives you an idea of the way the law requires it to be la- 
beled ‘‘Adulterated Honey.’’ You will notice they put this 
{indicating] in red letters ona red background as they don’t 
show upas well asthey ought to. Hereafter they have 
agreed to put on better letters. This is the label the gen- 
tleman referred to, probably, where the word ‘“‘imitation”’ 
occurs in small letters on one corner and the word ‘‘Honey’”’ 
in prominent letters ; that is illegal. It will be hard to pre- 


vent, I presume, the use of the word honey inthe way I’ 


have spoken of, because it will be impossible to apply the 
same principle to other goods. For instance, selling coffee, 
where the word ‘‘coffee’’ is used on the can ; that word is so 
commonly usedand thereis so little fraud in it, perhaps 
there is no great objection to its use. A little more object- 
ionable, perhaps, are the words ‘‘Fruit Cocoa’’ which some 
of them are using. I am very much obliged to you for your 
kindness. [Applause.] 

Mr. Abbott—I want to callattention tothe statement 
on thelabel. I want these bee-keepers to see how people 
trade or their reputation, and the cheek and gall of it. 
This reads: ‘‘This preparation is free from the deleterious 
properties of this and similar sweets,’’—free from the delet- 
erious properties, it says, of honey. I wish some of you 
would tell us what the deleterious properties of honey are. 
Think of a firm sending out an article like that and saying 
it is free from the deleterious properties of honey! If there 
is anything on God’s earth that honey would hurt, I would 
like to see the thing. 

Pres. Root—It seems to me the ‘world is moving when 
the time comes in the State of Illinois, and perhaps in Chi- 
cago, that they have come to the point they are scratching 
out the word “‘honey”’ when it is obviously on a can of bo- 
gus stuff. We are making progress, whether the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has anything to do with it; it 
may have had some little influence. 

Prof. Eaton-—It had a.good deal. 


Pres. Root—It is encouraging to think we have done a 
good deal. I would like to have that thing photographt, 
that word ‘“thoney” being crost out, compelling them to 
sell goods under their own sames. The committee on reso- 
lutions will now report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That this Association urge upon the Congress 
of the United States the importance of enacting into a law 
the House Bill known as the Brosius Pure Food Bill ; that we 
would impressupon the individual bee-keepers of the United 
States the importance of addressing a communication to 
their Senators and Representatives, asking them to give 
their support to this bill. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Association are due, 
and are hereby heartily tendered, to the Chicago Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for its zealous and successful efforts 


to furnish us accommodations and music for the session of 
our convention. 


Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of 
three on legislation, looking to the securing of uniform 
laws thruout the honey-producing States, touching such 
matters as are of interest to bee-keepers, such as the eradi- 
cation and prevention of contagious diseases of bees, and 





the prohibition and punishment of adulteration of honey, 
and the injurious spraying of bloom visited by bees. 

OREL L. HERSHISER. 

EMERSON T. ABBOTT, - Committee. 

R. L. TAYLor, \ 

The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

Mr. York—I would like to move that this body extend 
an invitation to Commissioner Jones of the Pure Food 
Commission to attend our session to-night, and Mr. Moore 
be delegated to notify him, and come with him. 

The motion was unanimously carried. 

Mr. Burnett—I understand a communication came from 
Dr. Miller, explaining that his absence from this conven- 
tion is caused by his sickness, and death in the family. I 
move you a telegram be sent acknowledging his letter, and 
sending the regrets of this convention and the hope for his 
speedy recovery. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Benton—I want to bring before this body a ques- 
tion which will perhaps require the president to step down 
from the chair a moment, and may I ask Dr. Mason to take 
it? He ought to have done so last night. I proposed last 
evening a vote of thanks for him, for what he has done in 
providing such fine stereopticon views and also his 
brother, Huber Root, who also assisted him. Mr. Root was 
so modest last night he would not putit, and Dr. Mason 
was so deaf he could not fear, so I now move that the 
thanks of this Association be tendered the President, Ern- 
est Root, and his brother, Huber Root, for the splendid en- 
tertainment they have furnisht us in showing the stereop- 
ticon views that we have had. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Mason—Mr. President, I ama little bit slow on 
resolution matters, but I want to have the Committee on 
Resolutions put in one thanking the Chicago Associ- 
ation for their splendid effort in the direction of doing away 
with the adulteration of honey in Chicago. Some of us 
know they have been in dead earnest and thoroly at work 
in this respect, and I offer that as a resolution, to go with 
the others. 

Pres. Root—Have you one to offer now ? 

Dr. Mason—Yes. 

Resolved, That this Association thank the Chicago Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for the splendid effort it has made and 
congratulateit on the splendid success it has met with in 
fighting the adulteration of honey in Chicago. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Continued next week.) 
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Double vs. Single Walled Hives—A Comparison. 
BY J. M. RANKIN. 

HE question of double and single walled hives has been 
discust pro and con for many years, and there have 
been strong arguments on both sides. To determine 

for my own satisfaction the value of protection from the di- 
rect rays of the sun during the honey-flow, the following 
observation was made: 

July 7, 1900, five 8-frame dovetailed chaff-hives and five 
8-frame single-walled dovetailed hives were watcht. The 
entrances on all the hives were %x1l2 inches and all were 
fitted with one super each. The single-walled hives were 
fitted with a flat board cover, while the chaff-hives were cov- 
ered by a telescope cover having a ventilator in each end 
and an air space of about 2's inches all around the super. 
There was no noticeable difference in the strength of the 
colonies. All were equally exposed to tiie sun and all hives 
were painted white. 

In the morning the bees were working freely in all the 
supers, and no difference could be detected. 

At9 o’clock the thermometer registered 89 degrees 
Fahr., in the sun, and the bees were all working the same 
as earlier. 

At 10 o’clock the mercury had reacht 94 degrees and 
the bees were still working lively. 

At 11 it had warmed up to 99 degrees and the bees were 
beginning to cluster around the entrances of the single- 
walled hives, but were still working in the supers. 
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At 12 o’clock the column of mercury stood at 110 degrees 
and the bees were beginning tocluster a little around the 
entrances of the chaff-hives, and had formeda cluster of 
nearly four quarts on the front of each single-walled hive. 
No difference could be seen in the supers of the chaff-hives 
from their appearance when first opened in the morning. 
Those on the single-walled hives, however, were compara- 
tively empty. 

At 1 o’clock the thermometer registered 111 degrees, the 
highest for the day, and the conditions of the inside of the 
hives were practically the same as an hour before. There 
were afew bees above the entrances of the chaff-hives, 
while the whole front of each of the single-walled hives 
was covered with bees. The conditions remained the same 
until toward evening, and no more work was done in the 
sections on the single-walled hives that day, while the bees 
in the chaff-hives continued to store honey in the surplus 
cases all the afternoon. 

Altho one experiment will never absolutely prove 
anything, it would seem that if hives containing bees mus/ 
standin the sun, it would be a paying investment to see 
that they are in some way protected from its direct rays. 

Ingham Co., Mich. 


No. 3—Extracted-Honey Production. 


About Getting Stores in Proper Shape For Good 
Wintering—Brood in Extracting-Combs 
a Help at the Beginning of the 
Flow— Manipulating Extract- 
ing-Chambers to Discour- 
age Swarming, Ete. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


N the previous article was discust the size of hive and 
effect of conditions upon the strength of the colony and 
swarming. We learned that a larger brood-chamber was 

necessary for an extracted colony than for section honey, 
or, in case the same hive was used, more care and feeding 
for winterand spring. I showed you that some seasons and 
localities would change the conditions, and I will further il- 
lustrate. Suppose the flow closed in June or July, and you 
have taken off the surplus combs, shutting down to the 
brood-chamber. If so, and there isa little honey gathered 
—sufficient to stock the brood-chamber—your colony gets 
in condition for winter; but if the extracting-combs are 
left on tillall late honey is gathered, then you may still ex- 
pect the honey to be almost allin the super, 7/ the colony 
is strong. A weak colony would store in brood-combs more. 
Also the size of the brood-chamber makes considerable dif- 
ference in some things, and as well more or less free com- 
munication between brood and super. 


Suppose you use an 8-frame hive, and the extracting- 
combs are all worker; after the main flow is over when you 
extract,a very good plan isto take one extracting-cham- 
ber and place it under the brood-chamber. You may ask 
why under, arguing that if on top it will catch the honey if 
any comes, and saves difting the brood-chamber. You are 
right so far as that applies, but you stop too soon. Place 
the extra on /op after the main flow is over, andif there 
are enough bees they willoccupy the extra, and if the 
weather is warm and some honey comes in, they will be af- 
ter putting it into the extra. More than this, if there bea 
vigorous queen, and especially a young one recently begun 
laying, together with a light flow and warm weather, not 
only will the little coming from the fields be stored above, 
but other previously stored below will be moved up to allow 
the queen to lay freely. Remember that strength of colony, 
age of queen, temperature, nectar coming in, etc., intensify 
or diminish the storing above. 

But here is another trouble with that extra on top in- 
stead of under: Leave your colony thus to go into winter, 
and before, or by early spring, at most, the colony shifts 
upward into the topchamber. Once the cluster is estab- 
lisht above, should a siege of cold come on so that the bees 
can not go downward for honey, your colony would perish 
by starvation. I know this by actual experience. If the 
extracting-combs are to be given when the flow is probably 
over, put them beneath. So arranged, the honey that may 
be stored later is crowded in close above the brood, and thus 
the stores are made more instead of less compact. The 
The good wintering of a colony is very materially aided by 
a very compact condition of stores, and the stores very close 





to the cluster. In extreme cold there ought to be honey 
within or very close above the cluster. Placing the extra 
under gives room for the colony to cluster down as much as 
they please, and they will méve downward only just enough 
to let the honey in above the brood. 

But what about getting broodin the extra if under” 
Well, unless put there very early in the fall it is not likely 
any brood will be put in it; but if there should be it will be 
out before winter, and in the spring none will be put there 
until the colony becomes quite strong. But what if there 
is some brood in the extracting-combs just before the flow ” 
It is one of the best things that could happen. Rearrange 
the hive by putting the brood-chamber again below, then 
on it aqueen-excluder, and the extra with its brood on top. 
This will cause the colony to occupy the entire hive, and be- 
ing stretcht so are less likely to get the swarming-fever. 
That brood—even tho but a little—in the extra, causes the 
storage of whatever honey comes in from the very start to 
be put in the extra, thus the queen has the brood-chamber 
to lay as much as she pleases. As soon as storing has well- 
nigh filled the extra, lift it and place a fresh chamber be- 
tweenit and the brood, and you continue to get the honey 
in the extra, leaving the queen full sway below. This will 
almost extinguish swarming in most seasons. It will also 
leave the colony again without winter stores unless the ex- 
tra is again put beneath, or a late flow fills up after the ex- 
tra is off. ' 

I believe there is no better way to keep extras over win- 
ter and spring than by this method of placing them under 
the colony. It makes plenty of room belowthat the dead 
may fall away from the cluster; it protects the combs, and 
it also protects the colony against robber-bees. Of course I 
am speaking of outdoor wintering; if bees are cellared 
they do not need so much room, nor is it so imperative that 
stores may be in very close proximity to the cluster, tho I 
am sure that for des/ results stores should be very compact 
and close to bees all the time, both indoors and outside. 


This kind of management anticipates only worker-comb 
in the extracting-chambers, at least in such as are put be- 
neath the brood-chambers. A drone-comb there in late fall 
or winter, even in early spring, makes no difference as it 
would not be used ; the time trouble would come would be in 
the last twoor three weeks just before the summer flow. 
The extras may be put on top when the colony becomes 
strong enoughto desire and use drone-comb, using an ex- 
cluder between ; but the objection to this is that there is so 
much extra care needed.. It would be so much more simple, 
and a great saving of care and time, if every colony can be 
left as they are with their two-story hives until the flow is 
just on, when one job can be made of the entire yard, in re- 
arranging hives. There is also this in favor of all remain- 
ing as they are till the flow is on—the operation of making 
the shift, rearranging and readjusting, sochanges the colony 
that if preparations for swarming have been begun they 
would be discontinued. Every colony should be inspected 
to know if swarming is already anticipated, and cells cut 
out from those that have been. 

I will add here, parenthetically, that if any queen is 
failing—and weakly ones will (many of them) be at it about 
this time—you will discover it. If there has not been 
enough nectar coming in to encourage to swarming, the 
colonies that have cells at this time, just at the opening of 
the early summer flow, are preparing to supersede. If the 
number of cells built run from two to five or six, it is a 
strong indication of supersedure, but if the colony is of 
good strength it will be almost sure to swarm. Remember- 
ing this, you can well understand thatif you have only 
young and vigorous queens there will be much less swarm- 
ing. A colony having a vigorous queen, stores normal, and 
room and other conditions to make it comfortable and easy, 
will have little tendency to swarm until the season for 
swarming with its encouraging conditions arrives ; but aged 
or feeble queens may be expected to swarm under quite less 
favorable conditions, and earlier and later in the season. 

I would not think of producing extracted honey without 
queen-excluders—they are necessary to confine the queer 
lest there be brood in the extras when not wanted there. A 
little brood just before the flow begins—say a week or a lit 
tle more,that it be all sealed—serves the purpose of drawin; 
the colony up to work there, yet does not interfere about 
extracting. An extra having brood init when ready t 
come off for extracting, is much harder to get the bees ou 
of. 

It is well to give special attention to this matter of hav 
ing the stores in close, compact shape for winter, especial! 
in outdoor wintering ; it makes a colony winter more safely 
and build up better in spring—more safely because store 
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are easy of access, and because if brood is closely bound 
with honey some of that honey will be moved to get it out 
of the way of the brood-nest, thus better feeding of queen 
and brood results, that would not otherwise be obtained ex- 
capt by a flow of nectar or by feeding. 

If the foregoing management be applied in an intelli- 
gent and scientific manner there can be no doubt of good 
results. And the more one expects to practice the let-alone 
plan in the spring and early summer, the greater the neces- 
sity of the better preparation and obtaining of the condi- 
tions relating to stores and strength of colony for winter. 

Larimer Co., Colo. 





* The Afterthought. * 





The “Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. BE. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 








FINDING A QUEEN BY FANNING BEES. 


Yes, sir, I guess McNeal has a bright, new idea for us. 
It is according to the probabilities ; and if he has tested the 
matter and found it correct it is worth while for us to test 
it too. If Queen Victoria was at your house, and you hada 
movable mechanical arrangement for cooling off things in 
sultry weather, the mechanism would be run right straight 
to the room she was in. 
outside the hive when you go for a queen in fanning 
weather. Page 792. 


PROPOLIS ON FLOORS AND BOOTS. 


That parasite, or incubus, or stick-tight-ibus,on the bee- 
man’s sole—who has not worried his brain more or less for 
some scheme of relief? Propolis scraped off must needs fly 
some place (inclines to fly every place) and when a body 
steps he has annext a lot of it—annext it on constitution- 
follows-the-flag principles, too. Mr. Wilcox, page 793, 
seems to think that down ina cool cellar, which has moist 
sand only for floor, he can tramp around on propolis scrap- 
ings and not have them follow him off. Don’t more than 
half believe he can do it as a regular thing—may be he can. 
Those of you who cari rub ina dram of enthusiasm anda 
few scruples of faith-cure into the ointment may try it— 
remedy worth something if you succeed. I scrape sitting, 
hold feet still, keep a broom in reach, and sweep mea path 
before rising. How is it, brethren? Which way is ortho- 
doxy, and which way is heterodoxy ? and who will come 
with a better-o-doxy ? 

WIRE-RINGING THE QUEEN. 

As to capturing the queen, the wire ring to surround 
her with suddenly, and lift her up with when she steps on 
it, will be new tomany of us. Quite a number of trials we 
may need before fully deciding about the exact value of it; 
but it may be that we shall decide that itisa very great 
help in that line of work. The idea is capable of modifica- 
tions; and it may be that it. will yet be improved quite a bit 
from the way McNeal has it. Page 792. 


CRUDE PROPOLIS AS A MARKETABLE ARTICLE. 


I think I should look out fora trap, ora snap, ora rap 
of some kind, if a man wanted to buy crude propolis of me 
for 50 cents a pound. Price much above the cost of obtain- 
ing it, and rather out of proportion tothe cost of similar 
articles—or should I post myself about the cost of varnish- 
resins before saying that? Anyhow, if aman came around 
and wanted to buy the waste dish-water of your kitchen at 
Scents a gallon, you’d let him have it; but if he proposed 
to pay 25cents a gallon you would postpone things until 
you could form sOme opinion as to what the fellow was 
really up to. It wouldn’t be easy for any one apiary to fur- 
nish great amounts of propolis; but section scrapings, to 
the amount of quite a few pounds, could be furnisht cheaper 

van not. Costs more to waste it than it would to save it 
t has such a won’t-be-peaceably-wasted disposition. Those 
f us who use the wide frames to hold secretions can geta 
0d few pounds any old time (not in the honey season) by 
raping our frames. Page 790. 
TWO BAD SLIPS OF THE PROOF-READER. 


_ Seems to me the proof-reader must have been making 
ew Year's calls shortly before he read the last After- 





So first look at the fanning bees | 





thought. Butter is so/d, not ‘‘said,’’ and the anti-progress 
monster was fought, not ‘“‘bought.’’ Nobody not already 
in his claws wouldever buy him. Page 11. 


A BEE AND FRUIT PAMPHLET NEEDED. 


A little pamphlet which is not yet in existence was evi- 
dently what that legal man on page 803 needed—‘‘The Hab- 
its of Bees in Regard to Fruit Impartially Stated by Au- 
thority.’’ It should be gotten out by some government ento- 
mologist, and be reviewed and endorst by Uncle Sam’s head 
fruit-man. Then lawyers (and courts, too, to some extent) 
would accept it. You see, we’uns are aptto state things 
pretty strongly on our own side—and if we didn’t we would 
be suspected of doing so so sharply that our pamphlet 
wouldn’t count much. 


THE ITALIAN BEE “‘NOT THE WHOLE THING.”’ 


In Mr. Dadant’s letter, on page 806, I was particularly 
interested to see that Swiss bee-keepers (as well as many of 
the British) do not give the preference to the Italian bee. 
By and by the whole actual fact about races of bees will get 
to the surface ; and it is quite possible that the best bee for 
one localify will not be the best bee for another locality. 
Bees that could be depended upon always to crowd the queen 
with honey, and check her laying in times of plenty, would 
be very desirabie where the harvest is all in one short flow ; 
but where moderate flows are scattered all thruthe season 
such bees would get so weak as to be worthless. And the 
Italian is the worst of a queen-crowder that we have, I be- 
lieve. 



































Mr. J. B. Hall, of Canada. 


The man whose portrait we are permitted to present on 
the next page, is one of Canada's very brightest and 
best bee-keepers. We had the great pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Hall at the convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held in Toronto, Ont., in September, 1895—tke 
last convention which Father Langstroth attended. 








Editor H. E. Hill, of the American Bee-Keeper, was at 
one time an apiarian pupil of Mr. Hall, and to this day takes 
much pride in that fact,as well he may. Recently Mr. 
Hill had this to say of his former teacher, in his paper 
which he so ably edits: 


We have pleasure in presenting in this numbera most 
excellent portrait of Mr. J. B. Hall, of Ontario, one of the 
Dominion’s acknowledged leaders in things apicultural. 


While Mr. Hall is avery earnest and popular associ- 
ation worker, it is to be regretted that, for some years past, 
all persuasion and force, in their oft-repeated applications, 
have proven inadequate to the purpose of eliciting from his 
pen contributions tothe bee-keeping press. This is the 
more to be deplored when we consider the fact that Mr. 
Hall’s pen productions have a style at once interesting and 
instructive, peculiarly their own. A more methodical and 
painstaking bee-master than Mr. Hall can not be found 
nor a more successful one. Too many futile efforts have 
stealthily been made to remove the ‘‘bushel’’ in which so 
much “‘light”’’ is confined, to leave any hope for the future 
in that direction ; but, were it not for the profound respect 
which we feel for this esteemed instructor of our youth, we 
should not hesitate to suggest the trial of a quicker method 
of removing it. This might, however, prove equally inef- 
fectual, and we shall neither try nor recommend the kick- 
ing plan. 

Mr. Hallis a producer of honey, and, being such, he 
says he has nothing but honey to sell. His favorite bee for 
the production of comb-honey is an Italian-Carniolan cross, 
of which he hasan excellent strain. He isthe originator 


of the thick top-bar and of the wood-zinc excluder ; tho too 
modest to assert his right to the honor. 
In the conduct of his business, Mr. Hall’s operations 
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are governediby attendant conditions and their 
immediate requirements, from the standpoint 
of independent reason, and not according to 
any set of stereotypt rules, as is too frequently 
the case with bee-keepers. He is, obviously, a 
case of ‘‘ the right man intheright place;’’ and 
there is ample evidence on every side, of the 
wisdom of his choice inJadopting apiculture as 
his profession. 

At the present time a week seldom passes 
in which we do not have occasion to recall some 
of the advice and admonitions given with his 
characteristic earnestness and kindly manner, 
15 years ago, when he labored to eliminate the 
erroneous ideas which we had previously ac- 
quired, and to establish in their steada clear 
understanding of what they appeared to bea 
most obscure subject. 

That our younger readers may fully appre- 
ciate the picture, we have pleasure in reproduc- 
ing a few paragraphs from the Canadian Bee 
Journal’s report of the meeting of the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Toronto, in- 
December, 1899. Mr. McKnight’s motion was 
evidently a spontaneous outgrowth of the same 
sense of obligation and high esteem to which 
every man is subject who has been intimately 
associated with the gentleman whom he sought 
to honor. Itis a sense of obligation and es- 
teem which, as we know by actual experience, 
constantly increases by long and very intimate 
association : 

‘“Mr. McKnight—There is a little matter 
which I would like to bring up. We have a 
gentleman with us during this convention who 
is here only by the solicitation of a great many 
members. This Association has been a great 
success right from the first until now, and that 
is something creditable. There have been men 
who have done more than Mr. J. B. Hall has 
for this Association in a purely business way ; 
but I want to tell you there is not aman be- 
longing to this Association now, or ever did be- 
long, who has made its meetings so interesting 
aud practical as our friend Hall. [Applause. |] 
He has been the life and soul of our Associa- 
tion meetings for the last 19 years. Like my- 
self, the world is largely behind him; he has 
not many years to be here, and I think it would 
be a graceful thing to doanything in our power 
to show our appreciation of the value of his 
services. Altho he does not say very much out- 
side of this Association, Mr. J. B. Hall is known 
all over the continent of America. I would like 
to move that this Association make J. B. Halla life mem- 
ber—that is all. [Loud applause]. I would like, if it were 
in my power, to confer some higher honor upon him, but I 
know he does not want it; andI am not sure whether he 
would appreciate even this; but I knowit is our duty to 
show Mr. Hall some mark of the appreciation of the val- 
uable services he has rendered to the bee-keeping interests 
of this Province. I hope this will not be made a precedent ; 
it would be very little honor if all the old men were asso- 
ciated with him ; I would like to see Mr. J. B. Hall the one 
and only life member of this Association during my life- 
time. 

**Mr. Brown—I have very much pleasure in seconding 
Mr. McKnight’s motion. I can indorse every word he has 
said with reference to Mr. Hall. 

‘‘The motion was carried by a rising vote, and the 
singing of ‘He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,’ after which Mr. 
Hall briefly and suitably replied.”’ 











‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ Wecan 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us one new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 

——_ 


Queen-Rearing is a very interesting part of bee-keeping. 


Mr. Doolittle’s book tells practically all about the subject. 
See the offer we make on page 30 of last number. 








Mr. ]. B. Hall, of Ontario, Canada. 


From American Bee-Keeper. 


Questions and Answers. 


PrRrRNRPYNRPYRN 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. COC. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The neg may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.| 


A Beginner’s Questions. 


This is my first year with bees, and I would like to 
know how to keep them successfully. I want to increase 
as well as to work for comb honey. 

We have cold weather and snow usually from Dec. 15th 
to March 15th. It has been from 5 to 10 degrees below zero 
here for 10 days, and lots of snow on the ground. 

1. What kind of hives and supers should I use for best 
results ? 


2. I took the third frame of brood from an 8-frame dove- 


tailed hive last summer, and put it into a hive with founda- 
tion, in 
strengthen them. The colony was strong at the time with 
bees and honey. 
cellar, I was surprised to find how few there were dead, 
and I now have a colony with eight brood-frames of honey. 


order to get the swarm to stay, as well as to 


On examining, before I put them into the 
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removing the frame of brood, I brusht all the bees from 

What caused them to dwindle and die? 

3. Can I feed those combs of honey to two weak colo- 
s I have, or should I give them sugar syrup ? I am win- 
ing 20 colonies in frame and box hives. 

4. I had five colonies last spring that gave me 20 to 30 
nnds of surplus comb honey each. The swarms gave me 
surplus. I put them on new stands with one frame of 
pod and seven frames of foundation 3 inches wide. What 
ald I have done to make them do any better ? 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

ANSWERS.—1. The kind of frame hive you already have 
he one to continue, unless there is some good reason for 
king a change, for it is a very troublesome thing to have 
> kinds of hives in the same apiary, especially if they 
veframes of different sizes. The size of frame most 
perally in use is probably as good as any, measuring 
¢x9'4, outside measure. This is the frame used in the 
yetailed or Langstroth hive. 

2. Very likely they were queenless. 

3. It will be all right to use the combs of honey, unless 
bees were diseased, which is not likely. 

4. You got all your honey from the old colonies, anc 
he from the swarms. It may be that you would have 

more honey if you had depended more on the swarms 
managing in this way: When the swarm issues, put it 
the old stand, setting the old hive close beside it. A 
ek later remove the old hive to a new location. That 
il throw the whole field-force into the swarm, and altho 
may get nothing from the old colony, you will have a 
ong force in the swarm, and your total yield may be 
ater. 
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What Killed the Bees ?—Other Questions. 


The season of 1900 opened the best in many years, with 
big flow from fruit-bloom, mostly from plum and wild 
erry, the scales showing a gain of four to six pounds per 
ty. Then the great drouth commenced, which lasted un- 
Aug. 4th. It wastoo dry for basswood to yield nectar. 
om the above date until September there was almost a 
ly rain. The stores from the spring-flow were about all 
me, and it lookt as if every colony would have to be fed, 
starve. The rain brought an immense growth of weeds 
the wheat stubble, and with a few fair days the bees 
ed their hives withthe most villainous honey you ever 
v, almost black, and the flayor was worse than anything 
er met with before. It was from what is called wild 
kwheat—a vine that has a seed shaped like buckwheat. 
ew cold, rainy days followed, when the bees commenced 
owing out dead larve and young bees. Examining, I 
nd frames of brood being uncapt, with not an egg or 
ng bee alive. This was the. case with every colony 
but 80), and there was not another bee reared, to the best 
my knowledge, and I examined them frequently. 
1. Now, the question is, what killed thém ? 
2. Will they rear brood in the spring on such stores ? 
3. Willit be best to take the honey away and feed as 
n as taken from the cellar? They seem to be wintering 
right, with no unusual number dying. 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know. It looks as tho that vil- 
nous black imitation of honey killed them. Yet from 
hat you say they must have been living on the same stuff 
bce, and it does not hurt them. It is just possible that 
ey got something poisonous that killed them, and none of 
is now in the hives. 

)2. As they are wintering well upon it, it is quite likely 
ey will rear brood with it next spring. 

s 3. Keep a close watch in spring, and if everything goes 
raight, and brood appears healthy, let it be; but if the 
ood dies, or there is no brood, then change the stores. 


——_—_—_—_———_-2 


Spring Feeding—Two Apiaries or One? 


1. Do you know of any objection to the following plan 
feeding and strengthening a colony in the spring ? 
ould bees object to the partial division of their home 
henin two hives? If not, would they be less likely to 
arm, being on 16 Langstroth frames ? 
Start feeding an 8-frame colony early in the spring, 
d before the queen gets crowded put them in a 10-frame 
ve. Go on feeding, and then transfer them to two 8- 
ame hives set close together, with the adjacent sides per- 
brated every few inches, and with a bee-way top and bot- 











tom. Goon feeding gently until a week before the honey- 
flow, and then put on two supers, side by side. 

2. Will bees refrain from carrying up syrup fed to 
them, so long as the queen is not crowded ? 

3. Do you think there would be any advantage, so far 
as yield of honey is concerned, in dividing an apiary of 140 
colonies, spring count, when the out-apiary is to be only +4 
mile distant from’*the home-apiary, assuming, of course, 
equal conditions all around as to bloom ? MINN. 


ANSWERS.—1. The probability is that the queen would 
not go readily from one hive to the other, when you had the 
two hives side by side with holes for passageways, and if 
she did go from one tothe other, there would be some like- 
lihood of the bees starting queen-cells in the one she had 
left. 

Instead of first changing from the 8-frame hive to a 10- 
frame, and then to two 8-frame hives side by side, it would 
be much simpler, and probably better, to start at once with 
the two 8-frame hives, putting one hive over the other. As 
soon as you think the bees are in danger of being crowded 
with only eight frames, put the second story under the first. 
Even if this is done before the bees are at all crowded, it 
will dono hurt. The heat of the hive rises, and an empty 
hive below would not cool off the brood-nest asit would 
with the empty hive above or at the side. Then when the 
bees became crowded above they could work down into the 
lower story ; or, if you thought they were too lazy about it 
you could put a frame of brood from the upper story in the 
lower story. But when it comes time to put on supers, I 
have always found it better to take away one story, crowd- 
ing with brood the story left. 

2. Yes, the bees will store in the brood-combs anything 
fed to them, so long as there is plenty of room there. But 
it is not wise to crowd the brood-nest at any time, for there 
is a possibility that the combs may fill up so rapidly with 
brood that the bees will feel obliged to empty some of the 
cells in the brood-combs of their stores, carrying the same 
ap into the super, altho when the stores were given there 
may have been abundance of room in the brood-combs. 

3. Most surely, in any ordinary location. The only ex- 
ception would be in some location so remarkably rich in re- 
sources that 140 colonies could get all they could gather 
without going farther than % of a mile from home. 


—_—————-o —__— 


Using Extracted Honey-Dew Profitably. 


How can extracted honey-dew be used in the apiary to 
good profit and advantage? What other uses can there be 
made of it ? KANSAS CITy. 

ANSWER.—It can be fed to good advantage in the 
spring to be workt up into brood. It may also be sold for 
manufacturing purposes. 

=e ______ 


Getting Extra Extracting-Combs, 


Being short of extracting-combs, I am thinking of fill- 
ing the supers next spring with combs, andthe frames with 
starters, half and half, alternately. How would it do? 

I extracted my fall aster honey in November, and got 
about 40 pounds to the colony, which makes about 70 pounds 
for the year—about an average with us here. I winter my 
bees outdoors, of course, and up to this time they have had 
a good flight every day, if not raining. 

SouTH CrRon™, 

ANSWER.—If I understand you rightly, there wiil vea 
fully-drawn comb, then a frame with a starter perhaps an 
inch deep, then a drawn comb, then a starter, and so on. 
An objection to this, especially if the harvestis at first » 
little slow, is that the bees will draw out deeper the cells of 
the fully-finisht combs, and will make the newly built 
combs very thin. It may be better to have all the drawn 
combs together on one side, and all the starters together on 
the other side. Then your combs wil! be more uniform in 
thickness. If the extracting-combs are of the same size as 
the brood-combs, you might like the plan of having the new 
combs built in the brood-nest instead of in the super. In 
that case you can alternate the frames, for when used for 
brood there will not be the same danger of having the 
combs unequal in thickness. Moreover, if you prefer 
worker-combs, you wiil have less drone-comb built in the 
brood-nest than in the super. 

a ee 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth wor! - 
ing for. Look at them. 
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GEORGE W. YORK & CoO. 
118 Michigan St., Ghicago, Ill. 





“Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second- 
Class Mail-Matter. 





IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this journalis$1.00a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, ** Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 


Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 


Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d”’ or 
“ed” final to “t’”? when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 











Maule’s (35 new things for 190L) 
Seed Catalogue 


You should, by all means, havethis most 
modern catalogue of modern times. 
It is brimful and overtiowing with good things in 


vegetable, farm and flower seeds, flowering 
plants, fruits, bulbs, etc, It contains 35 
novelties in vegetables and flowers 





« 

never offered before, has 156 large pages, 
seven handsome colored plates and hundreds of 
illustrations, It gives practical, up-to-date cul- 
tural directions and offers many cash prizes. 
The first edition alone costs over $30,000, so while 
we send it free to all customers, we must ask 
others to send 10 cents for it, which amount they 
may deduct from their first order. You will 
make a mistake if you do not write to-day for this 
the Novelty Seed Book of the year. Address, 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Philadelphia. 








3D4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





HAMMOND’S: 
Mammoth Tomato. 


Michigan tomato seed is best on earth. Mum- 
mond’s Mammoth made a specimen last year 


weighing 5 Ibs. Largest tomato that grows. Ham- 
mond’s Earliest Tomato on Farth hasec lipse -dall 
others in earliness, 


Hammond's Great Tali Tree, 

Hammond’s Dwarf Tree, Hammond’s Golden 
Beauty, and Hammond’s Prolitie Bush are novel- 
ties of wonderful merit. Handsome illustrated cat- 
alog of Tomatoes, #1000 in prizes for 1901, and all 
leading varieties of Potatoes, Field, Flower and 

™ Vegetable Seeds mailed F RE E on request, 


HARRY N. HAMMOND SEED CO. 
Box 2, Bay City, Mich. 
Formerly of Fifield. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 





DR. PEIRO 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SEEDS, PLANTS, 





Roses, hulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, Fruit and Orna- 
mental Trees. The best 
by 47 years test. = acres 
in. Hardy _ Roses, 44 
Greenhouses of Plants and 
Everblooming Roses. a 
size postpaid, safe arriva 
guaranteed. Try us, ou r 

oods will please you ard 
irect deal will save ycu 
money. Valuable 168-page 
Catalogue Free. 
THE STCRRS & HAERISON CO., 


Box 287 PAINSVILLE, OHIO. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


TO LAST TEN YEARS 


without repairs. We warrant our 
Cyphers Incubators to do that and 
guarantee them as follows—v require nosup- 
plied moisture ; to be self-ventilating and reg- 
ulating ; to operate with less oil and expense ; 
to be fire proof; easiest tooperate ; to produce 
stronger chicks; to out-hatch any other ma- 
chin: =e refunded. Circulars and prices 
Se.r- free. 192 page book, **Profitable Poultry 
(Aegunaring A Keeping.” 200 new illustrations for 10c stamps. 
F-VENTILATING Ask for book 50 Address nearest office. 
Cyphers Incb. Co., Chicago, lils., Wayland, N. Y.,Boston, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bee-Supplies! 4 


Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. 

MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS, 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 
Lowest Freight Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 

Cc. H.W. WEBER, 

Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, a 
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DD & Di 


2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


““S* GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


you KNO YOU ARE 


RIGHT 


when you buy one of our celebrate 
NEW PREMIER incubators 
bec ause you can try it before you pay for it. It 
was good enouzh to take First Prize at World's 


Fair. Simple, sure, efficient. Send 5c. portage for Catalogue 
i**Poultry Helps.” Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator, 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St., Delaware City, De. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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A aed 1 Report F For 1900. 


I started the season of 1900 with 62 9 ® 
colonies of bees, increasing to 115 col. 7 
onies, and got 4500 pounds of nice! 
honey, all of which I sold in the home 
market. One-third of it was comb. “J 
honey, which I sold for 10 cents per eo: 

ound, and the extracted at 8% cents, “ger. 
' Lon Rosson, RAPER PL 

Ellis Co., Tex., Dec. 27. 
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Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well the past sea. 
son, averaging 50 pounds per colony, 
but it was very dry all summer, and 
one of my neighbors did not get any 7 
honey at all. There are very few bee. | 
keepers around here, and our bees have |” 
a large range. They are wintering | — 
finely so far; Dec. 23d and 24th they | ag 
had a good flight, and look healthy 7 SS 
and strong in numbers. 

I am going totry the fences and 
plain sections next season as I believe 
they are an improvement. 

J. WARREN SHERMAN. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y., Dec. 29. 
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Report For the Season of 1900. 


We have had another poor honey | 
season in Texas, altho there was con- | 
siderably more honey produced than in 
1899. We commenced,the season with 
500 colonies, had but little increase, 
and harvested 21,600 pounds of honey, 
divided as follows: Extracted 11,900 | 
pounds ; bulk comb, 7,840 pounds ; sec- J 
tion honey, 1,464 pounds. We have § 
had abundant fall rains, and vegeta- | 
tion is up; we therefore expect a good | 
crop for 1901. 

A few days ago we sent our renewal 
to the American Bee Journal, which 
we can not do without. 

O. P. HvpDE & Son. 

Williamson Co., Tex., Jan. 1. 
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Bumble-Bees in Winter. 


On page 809 (1900) a beginner asks, 
‘‘Where do bumble-bees winter?” | 
am pleased with the question, and 
would like to have some naturalist tell 
us all about it. 

In Canada we have several kinds of | 
bumble-bees, some very small and oth- 
ers all the way to very large. They 








The Dipping Process is a thing of the past. 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—W holesale— Jobbing. 

Is made by a “* NEW PROCESS” that produ- 
ces EVERY ESSENTIAL necessary to make 
it the VERY BEST and MOST desirable in all 
respects. My PROCESS and AUTOMATIC 
MACHINES are my own inventions, which 
enable me to SELL. FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. 


Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 
and more particulars about my foundation,with 
prices and samples, free on application. Ww hen 
writing, state amount of foundation wanted or 
wax to be workt. Beeswax wanted. 


GUS, DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


r'ease mention Bee Journal when writing, 





““VECETABLE 
CARDENINC’’ 
Prof. 8. B. Green’s book, 240 pages, | 


1.0 illustrations, (regular price, 25) used in a 
leading colleges,free toevery one naa ingseed Dri 


NEW UNIVERSAL "i" se2e*s 


and CULTIVATORS 


Saute for ever, 





TANDARDS 
F AMERICA, 


Allstyles. Only combination 1 and 2 wheel cultiv 
anddrill made. Everyway adjustable, Allourt 
have tough oak bent handles and are made of 

materiil throughout, Popular prices. Send for cataiog,descr 


 rmplete fine" AMES PLOW CO.,24 Market St.,Bosto” 


Wlease mention Bee Journal when writing 


Up 
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are variously and beautifully markt 

with pleasing colors. The smallest of ‘Ins umen' 

all are the rarest, but their nests are PS Gcilinks thane Uiietamends ote 
P a : s one “bargain counter” offers. They are 

the richest = honey. The medium | high grade, fully guaranteed, instru-@ 

sizes winter generally in the woods un- 


( ments FOR MUsICLANS, 
der old logs, where there is a large ac- 





























when Harness Breaks: 


Vv u want something that ( 


a RIVET will fix it on the spot eh 
Co. “ 


WoOLOS 
eal (PR 
mem, RIVETS 






















LIN—Amati model, choice of 3 
colors, dark brown, light red or amber, 


~ 







































7 
‘ Combined Riveter, > cumulation of old leaves. The small- full ebony trimmed, Brazil wood bow, : = 
. . » ° silae u eathe »”) 14 Canvas 
a? f Rivet Magazine and 2 est and largest may winter in the same case, extra set of strings, rosin, etc., 
en 3344 Buckle Punch ? fashion, but I don’t know about that. SR SSET Ate dolin ane sean’ standard ie 
J a is the handiest contriv- ; I have often wondered if it could be a size, neatly inlaid, Spanish cedar 
IWEIGHT ONLY 20 OU e you ever saw. Makes ¢ » s . ‘ka : neck, celluloid front, ebony finger 
perfect clinch. Holds 5 rivets. ewe it in your? that they eae to pout — board, best quality patent head 
Deket. Price 81, including one year’s subscription to ¢ the birds, and spend a season there, i bound canvas case. 
+ . . . & a rice o 2 y rice . 
DAIRY AND CREAMERY, ; and return North the following spring. MANDOLIN —Solld Rosewood, 
’ The leading authority on all ques- , ive vi 19 ribs; celluloidgront; veneered 
aged = = to cow keeping and heer todhone: pene , a - queens live thru the winter. head piece, handsomely inlaid. 
nt We have «ther publ ications and novelties, 


Ihave handled a good deal of wood, 
logs, rails, and timber in my day, but #15. ‘My Price, Only 8%, with 


never found any of the smallest or the leather bound case, extra set of 


a al w wri * ° : s y . | strings and tortoise pick. Send for circulars of 
ease mention Bee Journal when tiv, largest kinds in winter. Who will tell high grade musical instruments of all kinds. 


$10, in plants produce $4,069.10 im 10 us all about it, in the columns of the | fu 
INSENG: years. Book telling how to grow it, 4e “Old Reliable,’’ just by way of diver- alec A 8axk pis rorum. 


ihe 


RAPER PU B. & SUPPLY co., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Elegant French Polish. Patent 
head, engraved tail-piece. Worth 
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Lakeside Ginseng Gardens ,Amber,N.Y dine eal Gabtanenten ? CHICAGO. 
F ’ Please meoutuon Bee yournal when writing 












52A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. Ontario, Canada. S. T. Prerrir. 
POULTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 5 
with 3 mos. trial subse riptios n ce out paper, Bs a LTRY 
J JURNA ndiana is, In 
LAND POULTRY JOUL po Bees Didn’t Do Well. always do well. 50 standard varieties. Handsom- 


Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, est poultry book of the season for8c stamps. Full 





I have 20 colonies of bees, but they 


of money-making hints. My birds are winners. 
didn’t do well last season. We hope B. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 
next season will bea better one for 


bee-keepers. California! 110" care to know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
I appreciate the Bee Journal very or Resources, send for a sample copy of Cali- 


much, and can’t very well get along | f*#ia’s Favorite Paper— 
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SS 
Een 200-Egg Incubator 
Fe = for $12.00 
me, Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
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| Vege. ay ribo Soc entaingue toeee. without it. H. C. ROBERTSs. The Pacific Rural Press, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. Lawrence Co., Ohio. Jan. 8 The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
. os "’ ’ shia ne of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
46A25t Please mention the Bee Journal. —— epee A illustrated, $2.00 per annum, Sam- 
— ple copy fr 
Two or three apiaries Bees Wintering Nicely. PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
ante ! a ee , : @ , 330 Market Street, - San FRANcIScO, CaL. 


i Bees are wintering nicely in the cel- 
particulars in first letter, and lowest cash price; lar, but no snow on the ground is hard 
omb honey preferred. 7; > sa ek tae 
1Atf TuHos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, 11, on the clover. N. STAININGER. 
Cedar Co., Iowa, Dec. 12, 1900. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


AUSCHER’S 


Stock W ins in the hands of 


his customer 
~ takes every prize in sight. Never tale. we lend 
m quality and lowest prices, Largest pure bred pou 
FIRST Prairie State Incubator Ce. . ° try farmin the Nort t. New mammoth poultry 
PREMIUMS sf Homer Oity, Pa. , I have 29 colonies of bees in good book and entelagne euplainn ofl. Worth $25, butsent 
condition on the summer stands, but I for 5c. John Bauscher,Jr,Box 94 Freeport, Ill 


Please mention the Bee Jouraal got no honey the past season. There Please mention Bee Journal when writing 




















CPA oy SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, No Honey Last Season. 
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You pay for what you get in thisworld. You understand that. But as a business propo- 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, “‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


cay NERVO=VITAL 2 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best way to get you 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. That’s what wedo. Send Stamp for “Health” 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may _try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. - What fairer offer could we make? 


At all Druggists—10 and 25 cents. 
If, instead of sending fora sample, ousend us 25c we 
Handsome | will send you ‘‘Health”’ booklet,a 25c ine anda besidenens 
& worth double the money. Order by number. This is an extra intro- 
ductory offer. Only one pinto one person. If unsatisfactory, 
MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 
@ [This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors.]} 
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Sti k Pi n gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby or pearl, warranted to be 
money returned. Send now while the offer is good. 
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were plenty of blossoms, and I never 
saw bees do better on fruit-bloom. 

I can not do without the American 
Bee Journal as long as I keep bees, 
which will probably not be many years 
more, as I am 71 years old. 

S. HARPST. 


Mercer Co., Pa., Dec. 31. 





Prospect Fair For Next Season. 


The honey crop last season was an 
entire failure in this part of Ohio. 

Bees are enjoying a flight to-day. 
Mine appear to be all right, tho I had 
to feed for winter. 

White clover is plentiful and the 
prospect is fair for the coming season. 

G. C. ALLINGER. 


Marion Co., Ohio, Jan. 10. 


How to Sell Candied Honey. 


Years agoI came tothe conclusion 
that the proper way to dispose of ex- 
tracted honey was to sellit in tin pack- 
ages in the candied form, and I began 
putting up our honey forthe winter 
trade in raised-cover tin pails, and 
for my trouble I met lots of opposition, 
but I determined that the battle must 
be fought along that line. I first had 
to overcome the prejudice to candied 
honey by guaranteeing my honey to 
be strictly pure, and that it would 
candy in cold weather. The next 
trouble was that the packages were 
too dear for my customers, and I be- 
gan using 3-pound tin fruit-cans and 
sealing the lids with wax (grafting 
wax is best). I get 23cents per can, or 
$2.75 per dozen ; this is for fall honey, 
mostly touch-me-not. I buy the cans 
by the gross, and stick on them a neat 
label. For the summer trade I use the 
one-pound glass jars to a small extent. 
I get $1.32 per dozen for pound jars. 

My crop of honey was 1,675 pounds 
of extracted honey from 63 colonies. 

C. A. BUNCH. 


Marshall Co., Ind., Dec. 28. 





Wintering First-Rate. 


There was not a blossom of white 
clover or linden the past season, and 
my bees did very little. They are 
wintering first-rate. 

The thermometer is 8 degrees above 
zero this morning, and weather clear. 
We have had but little snow, and fine 
weather. H. MESSER. 

Green Co., Pa., Jan. 4. 





Not Much Surplus Honey—Foul 
Brood. 

The bees did not store much surplus 
last season. They did fine in the 
spring during maple, elm, box-elder 
and locust bloom,and alsoduring fruit- 
bloom of all kinds. I expected to get 
a large amount of honey, but you know 
how often we are disappointed in our 
expectations, and I did not get over 25 
pounds of surplus honey, all told. 
Swarming commenced the latter part 
of April and continued until June 2d. 
My bees never were, in better condition 
for work, being very strong. I sold 40 
colonies the latter part of May to a 
bee-keeper in this county, and he se- 
cured considerable honey. 

I have about 50 colonies left, which 
are in good condition for winter. I 
winter my bees on the summer stands, 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





aa The EASIEST TO RUK 


yecause they have the bestsystem of reg- 
ulating temperature and moisture, ~ 


IMARILLA Wérocaers 







.t. Absolutely safe. Durably allt. Catalog for 2c, 
MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. ,Box 34 Bose Hill, N.Y. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FO) P Sal At a Bargain ! 


GooD HoME- includ 
ing 100 — of bees 
on OI 9 by frames. 
3A3t 0. Box 232, hucaunetie Utah. 


HIVES. 


THE HUBBARD HIVE is the BEST hive for 
surplus honey. It is easy to handle, and al- 
ways gives satisfaction. 


HUBBARD BEE-HIVE CO., 
3D2t FT. WAYNE, IND. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


BEE-KEEPERS! 


Owing to my health, I am compelled to 
abandon the manufacture of the GOLDEN COM- 
BINATION HIVE, and bee-keepers wishing a 
perfect sample hive, complete, will do well to 
order soon, as my large lot on hand will soon be 
exhausted. Write for prices and instructions, 
free. 


J.A.GOLDEN, Reinersville, Ohio. 
3A2t Jan. 1, 1901. Box 61. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FOR SALE.—Tenon machine, 
Machinery doving machine, two-spindle 
shaper, saw - table, guages and saws, shafting, 
pulleys and belting. FRED DALTON, w alker,Mo. 


52A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Cases. And to introduce them thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 
the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


LANGStFOGN on.. 
The non6y-B66 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 




















This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it as remium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hot Air or Hot Water. Money back if you want 





and they are always packt, sur veel 
and winter—‘‘what will keep out th, 
cold will keep out the heat,’ yo, 
know. The covers are sealed dow, 
tight, and soft-maple leaves are pac} 
two inches in front of the hives, 4 to: 7 
inches at the sides and back, and7,, ~ 
8 inches on the top of the cover. Th, 7 
outside cover is % to % inch ; 
All hives have good shingle cove; | 


projecting all around the ends ay 7 


sides. I can put my hand in amor, 
coldest weather and it will be quit” 
warm. I have had very little winte 
loss fora number of years, or since} 
got rid of foul brood. 

I lost hundreds of colonies from fo, 
brood. 
it, and once it got into the apiary | 
had a time of it. 
what it was, but tried everything t 
get rid of it, and burned a great many 
colonies, hives and all. That was 
about 8 or 9 years ago, and I do not re. 
member when I got rid of it. 


Some of the old hives that were iy 
use at that time were piled up, their 
covers put on after the bees were dead, 
and were left in the apiary. I cleaned 
out some of them two or three years 
ago and put new swarms into them. 
boiled some of the frames so as to be’ 
on the safe side, and tried a few with- 
out boiling, and there was no differ. 
ence—no signs of foul brood in either 
case—so I scraped all the old hives 
and frames and they are now in use, 
Isent specimens of the foul brood to 
A. I Root and Dr. Howard. I detested 


the odor of foul brood, but workt with q 


it until I got rid of it. 
D. C. Mc Lxop. 


Christian Co., Ill., Dec. 29. 


Bees Did Poorly. 


Bees did poorly in this neighbor- 
hood last season, but mine gathered 
enough for winter and stored an ay- 
erage surplus of 12 pounds per colony, 
amber extracted, from fall flowers. 

May the American Bee Journal long 
prosper, and if bee-keepers can’t afford 
to send in the dollar we might as well 7 


give up trying to keep bees. a 


S. O. LARSON. 
Isanti Co., Minn., Dec. 31. 


Report For the Season of 1900. 


We run about 250 colonies for comb 
and extracted honey the past season, 
and averaged 50 pounds to the colony. 
We hope to do better in 1901. 

We winter our bees on the summer 
stands with sawdust on top of the 
frames. W. J. STEWART. 

Utah Co., Utah, Dec. 31. 





Aster as a Honey-Plant—Introduc- 
ing Queens. 


The honey-crop in 1900 was about as 
much of a failure as in 1899, if not 


worse, but we should be thankful for 
what little we did get, and hope for 
better things the coming season. 

I began with two colonies, spring 
count, increastto five, and secured 1" 
pounds of honey. =) 

I also had charge of an apiary which 
we began with 23 colonies, spring 
count, increast to 24, and secured 1,2\"’ 
pounds of extracted honey, mostly 
from aster. 

Mr. W. W. 
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the aster a much-deserved good name 
on page 793 (1900). I would advise 
‘“ Mississippi,” page 783, to try this, as 
he says he is searching for good honey- 
plants. It has proven a boon to bee- 
keepers here. It comes into bloom 
the very last of September, and gives 
us a fair surplus, besides a force of 
young bees for winter, and bountiful 
winter stores. It granulates very 
quickly, however, especially when ex- 
tracted; I have known it to granulate 
solid in 10 days, and when mixt with 
no other kindof honey it has much the 
appearance of lard. 

Last JuneI received a tested queen 
from a noted queen-breeder in the 
East. She arrived all right, and I put 
her away until the next morning, as I 
was very busy at thetime. The next 
morning I: destroyed the reigning 
queen, and as I had so much work on 
hand I did not take time to separate 
the new one from her escorts, but 
pulled back the wire-cloth, exposing 
about an inch of candy,and set the 
cage on the top-bars of the hive. Some 
honey was coming in at the time, but 
I was also feeding them. I examined 
the hive 48 hours after the queen was 
releast, but in a day or two when I 
lookt again there were numerous 
bunches of queen-cells, but no queen 
to be seen. J. WILEY Mountjoy. 

Anderson Co., Ky., Dec. 22. 





Bees in Good Condition—Swarming. 


Bees went into winter quarters in 
this locality strong in numbers, and 
plentiful in stores. Mostof them were 
left on the summer stands until late in 
November, owing to the mild weather. 
They stored an average of about 50 
pounds per colony of surplus honey, 
altho some colonies stored as high as 
100 pounds—I think mine did, spring 
count. 

In my apiary, some years ago, a large 
swarm issued in June; without mak- 
ing any attempt to cluster they put for 
the woods, which is but astone’s throw 
from my apiary. They went slowly, 
flying around the tops and bodies of 
the trees they past. I wasquitecertain 
they had a tree lookt up in which they 


The Belgian Hare Guide 


This book is acknowledged to 
be the finest and most reliable 
book out on the Belgian hare 
industry. It contains complete 
and practical in- 
formation on the 
following and 
many other sub- 
jects pertaining to 
the industry: History and Origin, The Belgian 
for Utility, The Be}, an for Fancy, The Busi- 
ness and its Outlook, ..ow to Begin, Houses and 
Hutches, Foods ana Feeding, Feeding Green 
Stuff, Mating and Breeding, Care of the Young, 
Pedigrees, Score Cards and Judging, Belgian 
Hare Color, Dressing and Cooking, Diseases and 
Remedies, Preparing for Exhibition, Crating and 
Miecoleey Bole Queries and Answers, 
¥ > é Pt n ares vs. u ad 
gianin England, The Belgian in Cally’ ce | 
fornia. Black Belgians 
and Flemish Giants. 
Itis elegantly printed 
On fine paper, illus- 
trated with numerous 
beautiful photo en- 
rhe, _ is sub- 

antia ound. N 
ne interested in Selgiens ean afford to be with- 
sutit. Send your order today, Price, 25 cents. 


. SPECIAL OFFERS. 

For $1.10 we will send the “‘ Belgian 
Hare Guide” and the American Bee 
Journal for one year; or for $2.00 we 
will send the Bee Journal for two years 
and the “ Belgian Hare Guide.” 

Address, GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

























were intending to settle, and, sure 
enough, after going about 80 rods they 
settled about 60 or 70 feet from the 
ground in a pine-tree, which was about 
3% feetin diameter. The next morn- 
ing I cut down the tree and safely 
hived the bees. Doesn’t this look as 
tho they had this tree lookt up, and 
went directly from the hive to the tree ? 
The ‘“‘Old Reliable’’ continues its 
weekly visits, and is a most welcome 
guest, freighted with so many good 
things. Long may it and its editor 
live to bless the fraternity which they 
represent. lL. ALLEN. 
Clark Co., Wis., Jan. 5. 





Bees Light in Stores. 
Bees went into winter quarters light 
in stores, and I may have to feed them 
in the spring. I am wintering some in 
the cellar, and somein an open shed 
facing the south. 

My eyesight is poor, and Ican hardly 
see to read the Bee Journal any more, 
but I still keep some bees, and I don’t 
like to give it up, as Ican see to read it 
a little. NoaH MILLER. 

Iowa Co., Iowa, Jan. 8. 





Poor Season for Bees in 1900. 


I put 75 colonies of bees into the 
cellar last winter. One died of starva- 
tion, and 4 were queenless. I had 9 
first and 3 second swarms, and 5 left 
the hive before I started to break them 
up. Some of the new colonies had 
about one pound of honey when I 
robbed them, and some of the old ones 
had very little honey. They had too 
many bees for so poora season as the 
last was. 

I took 700 pounds of comb honey from 
the supers,and have 266 pounds on 
hand yet. 

I put 53 colonies into the cellar on 
Nov. 28th. ‘The prospects for next sea- 
sonare good, provided we get plenty 
of snow to cover the clover, which 
showed up nicely last fall. 

Wo. DUESCHER. 

Brown Co., Wis., Dec. 28. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Minnesota— The anntal meeting of the South- 
ern Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the court house in Winona, Jan. 23, 
24, 1901. A very elaborate program has been 
arranged. It is intended to secure a chorus of 
girls to render several musical numbers, and it 
is expected that the attendance will be 
very large. Among other good things on the 

rogram are the following: Address by Pres. 
E. B. Huffman; Song, * Hum of the Bees in the 
Apple-Tree Bloom; “ Bee-Keeping as a Source 
of Pleasure and Profit,” by E. B. Huffman; 
* Reminiscences of Bee-Keeping,” by J. Turn- 
tull: “ Different Strains of Bees,” by F. Oech; 
“Production of Section Honey,” by W. K. 
Bates; “* Rearing Queen-Bees,” by E. B. Corn- 
well; “Wintering Bees Out-Doors,” by Wm. 
Berthe: “Implements Used in Bee-Keeping,” 
by J. M. Rietz; “How to Exhibit Honey,” by 
Frank Yahnke; “ Bee-Forage,” by W. F. Mar- 
tin: “Marketing Honey,” by Peter Oech; 
“Managing an Apiary,” by Phil Gardner; 
* Dividing Colonies of Bees,” by Jas. M. Gates, 
and “ Prevention of Swarming,” by T. B. Rand. 

Winona, Minn. C. A. GILRE, Sec. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 21.—The demand has fallen off 
very much of late, but prices have not declined 
to any great degree from those prevailing for 
the past 60 days, but any pressure to sell would 
cause adecline. Fancy white comb, l6c; No. 1, 
15c; amber and travel-stained white, 13@14c; 
dark and buckwheat, 10@llc. Extracted,white, 
74@8c; amber, 7@7%c; buckwheat and other 
dark grades, 6@6\%c. Beeswax, 28c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Dec. 21.—Honey market firm, 
demand steady. Fancy white comb, 24section 
case, $3.50 to $3.75; 12-section case, $1.90 to $2.00; 
amber, case, $3.00 to $3.25. Extracted, white, 
8@9%c; supply fair: receipts and demand good. 
Beeswax, 22@30c. Demand fair. 
W. R. CROMWELL PrRopvucE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Jan. 4.—Honey market is very quiet 
and unsatisfactory. The various lots here must 
be cut sharply tosell. Fancy, 15@l6c; fair to 
good, 10@14c, but prices are shaded according 
to the case. No extracted wanted. Beeswax 
quiet at 25@28c. BATTERSON & Co, 


ALBANY, N, Y., Jan. 5.—Fancy white, 17@18c: 
No.1, 16@17c; No. 2, 14@15c; mixt, 13@14c: buck 
wheat, 124%@13%c. Extracted, white, 8@8c; 
mixt, 7@7c. 

Honey market slow with light stock, but sell? 
ing at concessions, especially on extracted, 
which have been holding too — every where., 

.R.Wricar. 


Boston, Dec. 22.—Fancy No.1 white in car- 
tous, 17c; A No. 1, l6éc: No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no call for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 7%@ 
8c; light amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BvLakE, Scott & Leg. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 4.—The market for comb 
honey here is becoming a little bare, altho 
higher prices are not obtainable. Fancy white 
comb sells for l6c; lower grades do not want to 
sell atall. Extracted is selling slow; amber for 
5% and higher; fancy white clover brings 8@ 
Sec. Beeswax, 28c. Cc. H. W. WEBER. 


New York, Dec. 22.—Fancy white, 15@léc; 
No. 1 white,l4c; No. 2 white 12@13c: amber, 
12c; buckwheat, 10@lJc. Extracted in fairly 
good demand at 7%@8c for white, and 7c for 
amber; off grades and Southern in barrels at 
from 65@75c per gallon, according to quality. 
Not much demand for extracted buckwheat as 
yet. Some little selling at 54@6c. Beeswax firm 
at 28 cents. 

Demand continues good for comb honey; sup- 
ply fairly good. Extracted in fair demand with 
enough supply to meet requirements. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Dec. 22—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@i2c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 74@8c; amber and dark, 6@7c. 
Beeswax, 26@28c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Dec. 19.—White comb 13@ 
14cents; amber, 1144@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; light amber, 64%@7\c; 
amber, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. : 

Stocks of all descriptions are light, and 
values are being as arule well maintained at 
the quoted range. Firmness is naturally most 
pronounced on light amber and water white 
honey, the latter being in very scanty supply. 





HONEY MARKET.— We may have a customer 
within a short distance of you who wants your 
honey or beeswax. We arein close touch gith 
all the markets; therefore write us regarding 
your crop, stating quantity, quality, and lowest 
cash price. References—Either Bank here for 
any business man in this city. 

Tuos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Grow Rich, Mr. Farmer.—Every farmer is 
ambitious to put aside a snug sum for the later 
years. Well, thatis justright; but why not 
grow rich double-quick. You can doit. How? 
By planting plenty of John A. Salzer’s Seed 
Company’s La Crosse, Wis., grown seeds. You 
see, Salzer breeds his seeds up to big yields, as 
the farmer breeds his cattle to their highest 
point of merit. The result is, Salzer’s seeds 
sprout, grow, and produce enormously. Many 
a farmer’s granaries had to be built larger, and 
his barns needed additions put on, on account 
of sowing Salzer’s seeds: that’s good, prosper- 
ous news. Please mention the American Bee 





Journal when writing. 





——DO YOU WANT A— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 
D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 
47A2%6t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








QU EENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Aplarian Supplies 
cheap. Send fer 


FREE Catalogue, &. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, B& 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtragtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

| aa W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when wri*ing 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 


5% 10% 2516 50m 
Sweet Clover (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
A laitze ClOVEF « ...000 cece cess 9c 1.7 3.75 7.00 
W ite C1OVOE oo ccc ccc cces 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........s+ 80c 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118: Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


——FOR HIS 
s 9 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 
Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 

you cannot afford to be without the best 

Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sfeep-breeder and 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send for 
catalog. M. H. Hunt & Son, Beil Branch, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
DWUUWUU Uwe 


S BEE-SUPPLIES! = 


B® Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@s 
Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

‘512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PANNA NNAMNE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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24th Dadant’s oundation. iar 


Year ail JUTU Year 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. oe He 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell 


TERK 

» 

so well? 

Because it has always given better satis- 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 

e 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. 
We sel the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Eggs 
: for sale at very low prices. 





LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., il. 








The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuis CuT 1s THe FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but if the *“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


; How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 





_ .. Phe accompanying cu/, gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, [iL 


4 Please allor *bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 


Beé-Hives and Honey-Boxes » 


injcar lots, wholesale or retail. Now is the time to get prices. 
ya We are the people who manufacture strictly first-class goods 
and sell them at prices that defy competition. Write us to-day. 


Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 
47Atf HUDSON, WIs. 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 
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